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ENCORE DES REMERCIEMENTS 


The Department of Education is to be congratulated on the speed 
with which the recommendations of the Committee on an Oral Examination 
have been put into effect. The new uniform Dictation Examination for 
Grade XIII, which is to form a part of the Upper School French Com- 
position paper for 1952, will provide teachers with an added incentive to 
stress the oral phases of instruction. Departmental circulars will keep 
us posted regarding procedure and equipment. In the meantime, let us 
remember that “we learn to do by doing.” Our classes will have to be 
given practice in writing Dictation from recordings. 

The Editorial Board of the Canadian Modern Language Review re- 
grets to announce the retirement of two of its most valued members. Be- 
cause of his added responsibilities as principal of University College, Dr. 
Jeanneret has found it necessary to retire from the Board. Owing to the 
illness of her mother, Miss Edmondson too has been obliged to withdraw 
her services. Dr. Jeanneret and Miss Edmondson have stood with us 
through thick and thin since the organization of the Editorial Committee 
in the spring of 1944. We know that our readers will wish to join with 
us in thanking them for their faithful service. 

We are pleased to announce that Prof. Eugéne Joliat, of University 
College, President of the O.M.L.T.A., and Mr. Morris Sniderman, of 
Port Credit High School, a former secretary-treasurer of the Association, 
have agreed to serve on the Editorial Board of the Review. Miss Marjorie 
Fugler, our Review Editor, has taken over Miss Edmondson’s duties as 
Editorial Secretary. 








FALL PROGRAMME OF THE ALLIANCE FRANCAISE 


Nov. 9: Paul Rainville, conservateur du musée de la ville de Québec— 
slides in “Maria Chapdelaine et ses illustrateurs.” 


Nov. 15: Recital of French Songs, by Robert Stuart, pupil of Pierre 
Bernac—at Heliconian Club. 


Nov. 22: Marc Chadourne, romancier frangais—“Le voyage, l’aventure 
et nous.” 


SAMPLE DICTATIONS 


As a service to our subscribers, the January and March numbers of 
the Review will feature Sample Dictations from Cours Moyen II, which 
is to provide the material for the 1952 Upper School Dictation Examina- 
tion. Copies of the O.M.L.T.A. Minimum Course of Study (see p. 7) 
will be made available for 25 cents in stamps if a sufficient number. of 
orders are received by December 1. 
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Published as the organ of the Modern Language Association and 
intended both for teachers and for the intelligent general public, 
Modern Languages has for many years been accepted as the lead- 
ing British journal devoted to the interests of advanced linguists. 


Plans are now afoot for enlarging this journal and extending 
its scope, as soon as production difficulties can be overcome. Its 
aim will be to provide, over the course of years, a scholarly con- 
spectus not of linguistic pedagogy alone, but also of the civiliza- 
tion of the major countries of Europe and of Latin America, under 
such headings as Literature, Art, the Press, the Theatre, the 
Cinema, Broadcasting, History, Philosophy, Science, Economic Re- 
habilitation, Political Tendencies, etc. 

Modern Languages at present appears three times a year, in 
April, ao ey pee and December. Subscription, including member- 
ship of the Association, £1.1s.; subscription to Modern Languages 
alone, 9s. 6d. per annum. Address subscriptions and inquiries about 
membership to the Hon. Secretary, Modern sanerenge Association, 
28, Southampton Place, London, W.C.1, England. 

Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed 
to the Editor, Modern Languages, at the same address. 
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F.C. A. JEANNERET, B.A., D.ésL., O.A. 


New Principal of University College 


Note: The above photograph was made available through the courtesy of 
the University of Toronto Alumni Association. A splendid article 
on D. Jeanneret entitled “Profile of a Principal,” by Helen Anderson 
Wood, appeared in the October issue of the Alumni Bulletin. 
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A TRIBUTE TO DR. JEANNERET 


The promotion of Dr. F. C. A. Jeanneret to the principalship of 
University College has been widely acclaimed. During his many years 
of faithful and efficient service at the University of Toronto, Dr. Jean- 
neret has won the confidence and respect of his students and the loyalty 
and affection of his colleagues. The Modern Language teachers of On- 
tario, many of whom owe their present standing to the kindliness and 
patience of Dr. Jeanneret, are justly proud of his success. Dr. Jeanneret 
has been one of us, and his understanding of our problems has led to many 
improvements in the teaching of Moderns. 


The new principal of University College was born in Elmira, Ontario. 
His father was the late Alfred Jeanneret, a native of Switzerland, who 
had established a jewellery and watch-making business in this thriving 
Waterloo County village. 


On the completion of his elementary training at the Elmira Public 
School, where he had given evidence of unusual ability, young Archile 
Jeanneret was encouraged by his parents and friends to continue his studies 
at the Kitchener-Waterloo Collegiate Institute and later at the University 
of Toronto. 


After his graduation from University College in 1912, with high 
honours in Modern Languages, young Mr. Jeanneret was appointed to the 
staff of Upper Canada College. Here he made the acquaintance of George 


Drew and William Mulock, who were then struggling with the problems 
of a high school education. 


Appointed to the staff of University College in the fall of 1913, with 
only one year’s experience as a teacher, Mr. Jeanneret advanced in a 
period of eight years from lecturer in French to associate professor. In 
1926, at the age of thirty-seven, he was appointed head of the Department, 


succeeding the late Prof. J. H. Cameron, who had reached the age of 
retirement. 


Having supplemented his university training with graduate work at 
the University of Chicago and at the Sorbonne, the genial, hard-working 


young head of the Department of French was well equipped for his 
arduous duties. 


Prof. Jeanneret’s interest in student problems led him to accept the 
post of registrar of University College, which he held for a period of six 
years, while delivering his full complement of lectures. His more recent 
appointment as chairman of Division One, School of Graduate Studies in 


the Humanities and Social Sciences, gave him further opportunities for 
friendly service to the student body. 
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Ever a teacher at heart, the busy head of the Department has found 
time to help his colleagues in the Secondary Schools. Dr. Jeanneret has 
edited some fifteen textbooks, which reflect his confidence in the Direct 
Method of instruction which he has consistently advocated and practised. 
His Cours Primaire, which he edited in collaboration with Miss Helen 
St. John, has been authorized in six Canadian provinces, while his lively 
Grade XI reader, Pour lire avec plaisir, is used extensively in Britain, 
Canada and the U.S.A. 4 


A pioneer in the field of oral instruction, Dr. Jeanneret was appointed 
director of the Ontario Department of Education Summer School in Oral 
French, which was held every summer in Sillery, Quebec, from 1926-1940. 
Here, in a truly French milieu, more than a thousand Ontario teachers 
became familiar with the spoken language and learned to appreciate the 
way of life of their French-speaking fellow-Canadians. It was in recogni- 
tion of Prof. Jeanneret’s interest in French-Canadian culture and his con- 
tributions to mutual goodwill and understanding that Laval University 
honoured him, in 1935, with the degree of Docteur és Lettres. In 1947, 
on the recommendation of the French Ambassador, Dr. Jeanneret was 
appointed an Officier d’Académie. His literary talents are now being em- 
ployed in the writing of an original study of the life and works of Charles 
Ferdinand Ramuz, a contemporary Swiss writer, recently deceased. In 
the summer of 1949, Dr. Jeanneret journeyed to France and Switzerland 
to gather first-hand source material for this latest venture. 


As teacher and administrator, linguist and scholar, Dr. Jeanneret has 
devoted his life to the improvement of Modern Language instruction. For 
many years an active member of the Ontario Modern Language Teachers’ 
Association, which he has served both as Secretary-Treasurer and as Presi- 
dent, this loyal friend of Modern Language teachers has initiated many 
far-sighted reforms, the most recent of which is the establishment of a 
uniform dictation examination for the Upper School. 


It is with deep regret that we announce the retirement of Dr. 
Jeanneret from the Editorial Board of the Canadian Modern Language 
Review, on which he has sat as associate editor since the launching of this 
project by the O.M.L.T.A. in the spring of 1944. We shall miss his 
genial presence, his unfailing loyalty and his kindly advice. 


The Editorial Committee joins with Dr. Jeanneret’s many friends in 
wishing him long years of inspiring service as principal of University 
College. 

THE Epitor. 
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REPORT OF THE O.M.L.T.A. CURRICULUM COMMITTEE ON 
THE PROPOSED MINIMUM COURSE IN FRENCH 

as amended by the June, 1951, meeting of the Joint Committee and 

presented to the Department for approval 

About a year ago, at a conference between officials of the Department 
of Education and representatives of the Executive of the O.M.L.T.A., it 
was suggested by the Department that the Curriculum Committee of the 
O.M.L.T.A. should carry on its work by drawing up a minimum course 
of studies in French for the Secondary School grades. , 

After discussion as to whether the courses should be based on the 
textbooks in use in Ontario or be developed in accordance with the com- 
mittee’s ideas of what was suitable and feasible, it was decided, again on 
the suggestion of the Department, that the latter method be followed. 

Your committee began work in September with the appointment of 
three sub-committees, one for Grades IX-X under the chairmanship of 
Mr. John Dodd, of C.T.S., one for Grades XI-XII under Mr. Harry 
Steels, of Etobicoke, and one for Grade XIII under Miss Maybelle Kerr, 
of Bloor C.I. When their reports were ready, the four chairmen and 
the general secretary, Mr. George Klinck, of North Toronto C.I., held 
three long sessions to co-ordinate and revise the three reports. 

From the outset, discussion developed along three lines: (1) The 
content and arrangement of the minimum courses for the five grades; 
(2) a natural sequel, the ideal textbook, or books, for teaching these 
courses; (3) the effect on the number and quality of the pupils studying 
French of the regulation making French an optional subject. Our main 
concern was the first, of course. We made a conscientious effort to de- 
velop a series of courses of gradually increasing content and difficulty, 
suited to the successive grades. 

In Grades IX-X the aims of the course are: (1) To enable the 
student to comprehend and employ simple practical French; (2) to en- 
courage the student to develop an appreciation of, and an interest in, 
French life and culture. 


In Grades XI-XII the student should acquire a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of French grammar and an adequate and useful vocabulary. 
By the end of Grade XII he should be able to express himself in simple 
French and to read ordinary narrative or description without too fre- 
quent reference to vocabulary or dictionary. The reading of simplified 
French texts may be justified in Grade XI, but in Grade XII texts should 
be read in their original form. The amount of Authors read should not 
be so great as to be burdensome, but such as to permit appreciation and 
complete understanding. 

The course in Grade XIII should constitute a general review of the 
topics previously covered with the addition of more difficult points of 
grammar not previously considered. More advanced idioms and. finer 
distinctions in meaning and use of words, e.g. attendre, s’attendre 4d, 
should be introduced in this grade. (Lesson XV, Cours Moyen, Pt. 2, 
presents such material). In short, the course in Grade XIII should be a 
finishing and polishing of all previous work, with two aims: (1) To pro- 
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vide a fitting completion of the Secondary School course in French; and 
(2) to make adequate preparation for more advanced study, in the event 
of a university career. 


GRADE IX 


A. Oral Instruction—4-6 weeks. 
Accompanied when and where desirable by written vocabulary records. 
From the outset, French speech habits should be explained and prac- 
tised: Fronting, Tensing, Syllabication, Liaison, Elision. 


CPM YS rym 


Topics 


. The French alphabet. 


Salutations. 

Classroom objects. 

Colours. 

Simple commands: Ouvrez, Fermez, Montrez, Voici, Voila, etc. 


. Numerals: 1-20. 


Members of the family. 
Days of the week, months. 


. Parts of the body. 
10. 


Clothing: boy, girl. 


In the work of this period (a) limit amount and content. 


(b) stress accuracy. 

(c) let the pupil experience the pleasure 
of knowing something well 

(d) projects may be developed from 
various items. 


N.B.: It is axiomatic that oral practice should be maintained through- 


out the grades. 


B. Textbook Instruction. 


nhwNnre 


oo ONO 


Topics 


. Indefinite article. 
. Present indicative of avoir and étre, with interrogative forms. 


. Agreement of regular adjectives, avoiding problems of position. 
. Definite article, combinations of 4 and dé and the article. 


Present indicative of -er verbs, including -cer, ger, with inter- 
rogative forms. 


. Possessive adjectives. 
. Partitive—regular use only (du, de la, de I’, des). 
. Position of adjectives, adjectives of colour, and a few slightly 


irregular adjectives: malade, beau, bon, canadien, francais, anglais. 


. Negative forms of verbs already studied. 
. Expressions of quantity (beaucoup, assez, etc.) followed by de 


and a noun without article; Partitive after a negative, omitting the 
article. 


. Present indicative of -ir verbs (finir). 
12. 
is. 
14. 


Negative-interrogative of verbs. 
Direct object pronouns—third person only (le, la, I’, les). 
Present indicative of -re verbs. 
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15. Numbers to 100; time by the clock. 

16. Present indicative of aller; Expressions of health (Comment allez- 
vous? Qu’avez-vous? etc.). 

17. Expressions of weather; Present indicative of faire. 

18. Past indefinite of verbs with avoir (postponing rule of agreement 
of the past participle). 


GRADE X 
Until other tenses are studied, it is intended that students shall learn 
only the present indicative and the past indefinite of the verbs included in 
the topics. 
Topics ‘ 
. Comparison of regular adjectives and bon—voir. 
. Adverbs—regular formation, add bien, mal, vite—écrire. 
Imperative mood (affirmative only) use with -/e, -la, -les—mettre. 
Aller, désirer, pouvoir, vouloir, used with infinitive (present and 
past indefinite tenses only). 
. Indirect pronoun objects lui, lear—dire. 
. Past indefinite of étre verbs—venir. 
. Relative pronouns qui, que (qu’)—savoir. 
. Present indicative of reflexive verbs, s’amuser, se laver, se dé- 
pécher, etc. 
9. Remaining personal pronoun objects—lire. 
10. Adverbial pronoun y—partir, sortir, dormir. 
11. Adverbial pronoun en—prendre. 
12. Interrogative pronouns as subject and object of verbs qui, qu’est-ce 
qui, que—ouvrir. 
13. Agreement of past participle with avoir verbs. 
14. Position of adjectives—common adjectives which precede; noting 
the irregularities in their forms, and in ce, quel, premier. 
15. Imperfect tense—imperfect forms of verbs already studied. 
16. Verbs which assume the grave accent—acheter, mener, se lever. 
17. Expression with avoir: avoir mal, chaud, froid, raison, tort, besoin 
—jeter, s’appeler. 
18. Future tense—future forms of verbs already studied—espérer. 


GRADE XI 
In this grade students should be required to learn the present, im- 
perfect, future, past indefinite, past definite, and imperative, of the ir- 
regular verbs listed below, and to bring their knowledge of verbs studied 
in Grades IX-X to the same level. 


ONAW PWNS 


S’asseoir croire nettoyer 

battre devoir offrir 

boire envoyer recevoir 

conduire mourir servir 

connaitre naitre tenir 
Topics 


In Grades XI-XII the treatment of topics should be complete as far 
as essentials are concerned. 
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1. 


10. 


10 


THE ARTICLE 
Special emphasis should be placed on differences of usage in English 
and French in the matter of use or omission. These include: 
The general noun, including use of article with days of the week. 
Geographic names—countries, continents. 
Distributive use to express price, and omission’ after pas. 
Descriptive use—le chapeau a la main, le petit Pierre. 
With titles, rank, occupations. 
In appositions. 
Partitive variations : 
(1) de + def. art. + noun. 
(2) de + preceding adjectives + noun. 
(3) de + noun after a general negation. 
(4) noun alone after prepositions de, sans. 


. Past DEFINITE TENSE 


For recognition only in reading French. Specimen passages, but no 
exercises. 


. THE PERSONAL PRONOUN 


A review of those forms studied in Grades IX-X, followed by a pre- 
sentation of all others, conjunctive and disjunctive, including the 
-méme forms. Include here the use of étre a to express possession. 


. INFINITIVES AFTER VERBS 


The students should learn how to introduce an infinitive after the 
four following groups of verbs: 


aller aider ‘cesser demander 
désirer apprendre décider dire 

espérer commencer essayer ordonner 
pouvoir continuer oublier permettre 
savoir inviter prier persuader 
vouloir réussir refuser promettre 


. THE REFLEXIVE VERB 


Simple tenses only. 
Include the reciprocal use where l’un (a) l'autre is not necessary. 


. THE IMPERATIVE 


Include reflexives and faire venir, aller chercher, envoyer chercher, 
venir prendre. 


. THE POSSESSIVES 


Review adjective and introduce pronoun. Note use of definite article 
with parts of the body and articles of clothing. 


. COMPOSITION 


This should be presented formally at this point with models according 
to the methods suggested elsewhere. 


. THE ADJECTIVE 


Review agreement and position and introduce the more common ir- 
regular forms not previously studied. Comparative and superlative. 
THE ADVERB 

Formation, position and comparison. 


Adverbs of quantity: beaucoup, peu, assez, trop, bien, encore, tant, 
autant 
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11. 


12. 
13. 


_ 
uw 


Nm 


wn 


THE PARTICIPLE AS AN ADJECTIVE 

Past and present participles. 

Note the distinction between: étre assis—s’asseoir; étre couché—se 
coucher, etc. 


LETTER WRITING 


Social forms only, presented with models. 
THE NEGATIVES 


pas, plus, jamais, personne, rien, que ni—ni. 


. THE INTERROGATIVES 


Pronouns, adjectives, adverbs. 


. THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


Include ce qui, ce que, dont, ce dont. 


. ComMPoUND TENSES 


Future perfect, pluperfect. 


Compound tenses of reflexive verbs. 


Review agreement of past participles in compound tenses. 


GRADE XII 
Topics 


. THE DEMONSTRATIVES 


Adjectives: ce, ce —ci, ce —la. 
Pronouns: ce, cect, cela, celui, celui-ci, celui-la. 


. THE CONDITIONAL 


In condition sentences and reported speech. 
Formation of conditional anterior. 


. THE CONDITIONAL OF SPECIAL VERBS 


Simple conditional o uvoir, savoir, vouloir, devoir. 
Simple conditional of pouvoir, oir, vouloir, devo 


. THE INDEFINITES 


tout as an adjective or pronoun. 
quelque, quelqu’un. 
quelque chose, rien, with de and a masculine singular adjective. 


The invariables : plusieurs, beaucoup, peu, assez, trop, combien, quelque 
part, nulle part. 


. THE PASSIVE 


Formed only from transitive verbs. 
Use of on to replace English passives. 


. THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


Present and perfect tenses only. 
Limited to use after: il faut que, expressions of emotion, wishing, 
and certain conjunctions (avant que, pour que, bien que, a moins que). 


. THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


Use after en. 
French equivalents of English -ing forms. 


. NUMERALS 


Cardinal and ordinal. 


. Dates, T1TLEs, FRACTIONS 
. SPECIAL USEs oF CERTAIN TENSES 


With depuis. 
After quand, lorsque, aprés que, aussitét que, tant que. 
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11. 


w 


4. 
5 


Tue Past DEFINITE 
Use in formal narrative. 
Formation of past anterior. 


. LETTER WRITING 


Business forms studied from models. 
IRREGULAR VERBS FOR GRADE XII 


construire falloir peindre 
coudre fuir pleuvoir 
courir hair sentir 
craindre joindre suivre 
cueillir paraitre vivre 
GRADE XIII 
Topics 


. THE ARTICLE 


Indefinite, definite, partitive, general. 
Difference between French and English usage. 


. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Conjunctive, Disjunctive, Possessive. 


. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


Different uses of ce and i. 
RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


Use of : Pun (a) l'autre; nul, aucun; chaque, chacun. 


Review A—Topics 2-5 


6. 


7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 


CoMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 
Absolute superlative. 

All comparisons not taken earlier—de plus en plus, etc. 
CONDITION SENTENCES 

Recognition only of literary variations. 

PassIVE VOICE 

Use of on and the reflexive for English passives. 
TENSE DIFFICULTIES 

Imperfect versus past indefinite. 

Future for English present. 

Tenses with depuis, etc. 

MopAL VERBS 

devoir, pouvoir, savoir, vouloir. 


Review B—Topics 6-10 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


COMPLEMENTS OF VERBS 

Differences in the two languages: e.g. chercher, obéir, jouer, servir 
Complete causative faire. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN Noun CLAUSES 

Chart of logical sequence of tenses for recognition only. 

Students should be taught to observe modern usage. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 

AVOIDANCE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES—Redunant ne. 


Review C Topics 12-15 


12 
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IRREGULAR VERBS FOR GRADE XIII 


acquérir moudre rire 
bouillir mouvoir traire 
conclure plaire vaincre 
confire pourvoir valoir 
cuire résoudre vétir 


VOCABULARY AND TopPICs 

The vocabulary of the courses (and of the textbooks) should be 
built, especially in the early stages, around the student’s normal surround- 
ings and everyday experiences. It is believed that much can be done to 
develop the student’s capacity for self-expression, oral and written, by re- 
lating a lesson vocabulary to a definite topic. Such topics may recur at 
intervals within the five-year course, each time with reasonable additions, 
so that eventually the student can produce a creditable piece of narra- 
tion or description based on a topic. Introduction of new vocabulary 
should be carefully graded and the mastery of new grammar should not 
be handicapped by association with too much new vocabulary. 

The following topics are suggested as providing suitable material for : 
(1) lesson vocabularies ; (2) oral practice—conversation ; (3) written com- 
position. The arrangement is alphabetical. In Grade IX oral practice 
would consist of elementary questions and answers, simple description, 
based on school, family, etc. In Grade X a visit to a store would be suit- 
able. In Grade XI a motor trip would provide material for oral and writ- 
ten practice, and so on, introducing the topics, according to their difficulty, 
up through the various grades. 

Animals—pets, farm animals, wild animals. 

Civic affairs—government at different levels. 

Clothing. 

Communications—post, telephone, telegraph, radio. 

Entertainment—movies, theatre, radio, parties, sports. 

Family—members. 

Farm—buildings, fields, crops, woods. 

Food—meals (at home, in restaurant), picnic, party, utensils. 

Games—(recordings would help), hobbies. 

Home—house, lawn, garden, utensils. 

Industry—factory, workers, tools. 

Map-reading—distance, directions, location, geographical terms. 

Municipal services—police, firemen, buildings. 

Neighborhood—city, country. 

Professions and trades. 

School—building, rooms, staff. 

Store—different types, merchandise, cost, payment, making change. 

Transportation—rail, boat, bus, auto, air. 

Vacation—camp, cottage, hotel. 

Weather. “A 

TEXTBOOKS 

In Grades IX-X the textbook should present only basic or general 
rules, and not confuse the pupil by stressing exceptions and irregularities. 
The vocabulary should be simple and practical, correlated with the pupil’s 
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experience and interests. It should acquaint the pupil with the ordinary 
conventional expressions of everyday social intercourse (Pardon, Plait-il?, 
Il n’y a pas de quoi, etc.). Grammatical explanations should be given in 
English, instructions preceding exercises, in French. Reading selections 
should present situations in which the pupil can picture himself, and pro- 
vide him with word combinations which he can use to good advantage 
himself, when the opportunity arises. é 

In the textbook(s) used in the higher grades a lesson should consist 
of most or all of the following units: 

1. A picture, sketch or strip. 

2. A half-page of dialogue or narrative, illustrated by the picture, 
setting forth a situation or incident that will lend itself to practice 
in oral expression and written composition. 

. Exercises in pronunciation. 

. A vocabulary, including phonetic transcription, irregular plurals 
of nouns and adjectives, and a supplement of idioms with examples. 

. Presentation of grammatical principles, paradigms and usage. 

. Exercises giving (a) drill on new work only; (b) practice in new 
work, associated with previous principles and vocabulary. 

. A reading selection in original French, related in atmosphere and 
vocabulary to the preceding units. 

8. Comprehension questions based on No. 7. 

Review exercises on specific topics should be provided throughout the 
grades, preferably at the end of the textbook. Practice in the use of 
numerals (dates, etc.) should be constant throughout the grades. 

An appendix containing lists of synonyms and antonyms of high fre- 
quency would be found very useful. 

MEMORANDA 

The committee wishes to record its opinions in regard to several matters. 

1. In view of the fact that the learning of a modern language, particularly 
in the early stages, is based on memorization, on hearing and re- 
producing by imitation, on the development of new voice habits in 
pronunciation and enunciation, the process of instruction should be as 
continuous as possible, i.e., there should be a period of instruction every 
school day, five periods per week. 

2. In view of the fact that the Grade XIII course leads up to two final 
examination papers, the allotment of time in this grade should provide 
six periods per week. 

3. Since the learning of a language depends largely upon memorization 
and practice, it is believed that students should be required to memorize 
and recite a reasonable amount of verse and/or prose in each grade. 
Songs and games could make a contribution here. 

4. Competence in pronunciation is very important, and it is felt that a 
reasonable knowledge of phonetic symbols could be of us in promoting 
accuracy of prounciation. 

5. Practice in written composition should form an integral part of the 
course in Grades XI-XIII in order that the student may learn to express 
his thoughts in French. Suitable topics may be accompanied by one 
or more of: (1) vocabulary and phrases; (2) questions, the answers to 
which would create the composition; (3) a picture or series of pictures 
suggesting a story; (4) a set of instructions for the treatment of the 

6. ye test on the Grade XIII examinations should be based 
on one of the topics treated in the course. 

—L. H. Corsett, Chairman. 
elgote “e's 


N.B.: Reprints of the above Course of Study will be made available for 
twenty-five cents in stamps if a sufficient number of orders are re- 
ceived by December! 
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A PLEA FOR AN ADEQUATE APPROACH TO THE 
FOUR-POINT OBJECTIVE 


As has often been suggested by business men, by university profes- 
sors, and by many others, the results we achieve at present in the teaching 
of modern foreign languages leave something to be desired. Even 
though perfection may be unattainable because of the frailty of human 
nature, nevertheless, we ought to be struggling in the right direction. 

The objectives of modern foreign language study, whether for busi- 
ness or for academic purposes, are identical—to learn to read, write, 
speak and understand the foreign language. Neither the university pro- 
fessor nor the business man is satisfied with a student who has passed a 
written examination but who cannot carry on a simple conversation. 

Knowledge of a word for a literate person has a four-fold conno- 
tation—to be able to read the word intelligently in context, to be able to 
write the word correctly, to be able to understand the spoken word, to be 
able to speak the word. These are four distinct skills, each one of which 
is essential to a practical knowledge. 

The first two skills, reading and writing, can be taught in a very 
precise manner and within definite time limits. So to speak, students can 
be regimented into learning to read and write a foreign language. 

Unfortunately, the other two skills, ability to speak and ability to 
understand, do not lend themselves to regimentation. We do know, how- 
ever, that developing these skills requires far more time and effort on the 
part of the teacher than merely developing the ability to read and write. 

If a student has been taught to read and write a language, but not 
trained to speak and understand it, he must start all over again to de- 
velop speaking and understanding ability. Universities can do very little 
for students who come to them without adequate training in speaking and 
understanding, because it is not their function to do elementary work. 

It is a great temptation, however, for the teacher to concentrate on 
a reading and writing knowledge, because in that way he can show tangible 
results. Moreover, the so-called direct method of teaching foreign lan- 
guages is falling into disrepute because, when the fleeting hearing and 
speaking impressions have passed, little is left unless the written word has 
been adequately taught. j 

My plea is that the teachers in the early grades, especially Grades IX 
and X, be encouraged and given the opportunity to combine adequate drill 
in speaking and hearing with systematic work in reading and writing. If 
the four-fold objective is to be achieved, it must be developed from the 
beginning. If it is not developed in Grades IX and X, it is almost too 
late to start in Grade XI, and it is certainly too late to start in Grade XIII 
or at university. 

There is no need for the teacher to be extraordinarily fluent in the for- 
eign language. Indeed, it is an advantage if the teacher has to struggle 
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a little for perfection because he can then appreciate the difficulties of 
the students. 


It should be remembered also that the extra time and effort are ade- 
quately rewarded through the cumulative effect of the four-fold presenta- 
tion. The extra hearing and speaking impressions are a powerful aid to the 
memory. Moreover, they become two extra sources of supply lines of 
learning. The student can make much more rapid progress in the upper 
classes, and can continue to learn in an informal way even after leaving 
school. 


These suggestions have been implemented in the Ottawa High School 
of Commerce (1,200 students) with very encouraging results. 

The objective in Grades IX and X is to develop a genuine functional 
knowledge of French (a real ability to read, write, understand, and speak 
the language) within very narrow limits. Each teacher is given freedom 
to go as slowly as he finds necessary. However, we expect a high degree 
of accuracy by the students in Dictation, Translation, Speaking and 
Understanding. 

The first period on a lesson (Text: Parlez-vous francais?) begins with 
the unison reading after the teacher of the whole lesson. Next, the 
students are helped to translate it orally, and difficulties and new points 
of grammar are explained as they occur. Finally, the students are asked 
as a homework assignment to study half the word list, according to a 
definite plan, and to test themselves on it. 

The next lesson period begins with reading the lesson, preferably in 
unison. (Every lesson period begins with reading). Then, the question- 
naire is taken up, the students looking up the answers in the story, if ne- 
cessary. One student gives the correct answer in French and then the 
class repeats it in unison after the teacher. After this, the teacher asks 
that all books be closed. Then, he speaks in French simple sentences, 
using the words studied. Individual students prove comprehension by 
repeating the statements in English. The homework assignment is to 
study and test themselves on the rest of the word list. 

The third lesson begins with unison reading; but if there is any in- 
attention, individual students are asked to continue to read two or three 
lines in French. Then, books are closed and again the teacher speaks sen- 
tences in French. When every new word has been introduced into this 
oral drill, the teacher asks the students to speak French. He gives them 
simple sentences in English to be repeated in French. One student gives 
the answer and the class repeats it in unison after the teacher. Finally, 
one or two of the exercises are done orally and assigned as written home- 
work. 

After the reading in the fourth lesson period, the homework exercises 
are put on the board while the teacher continues oral practice with books 
closed. In this lesson and in succeeding lessons, the teacher proceeds 
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directly to English-French drill. Finally, the next exercise is done orally 
and assigned for homework. 

The last exercise, translation from English into French, is done 
twice ; the second time the correction is done at home by the students. 

The same method is continued with Cours Moyen in Grades XI and 
XII. During the introductory lesson, after the reading and explanations, 
the students are helped to locate the words and to prepare a very accurate 
translation of a small number of lines. For homework, they are asked 
to list, to study, and to test themselves on all the new words encountered 
in these lines. During the next class period, these words (or lines) form 
the material for practice in understanding and speaking as with Parlez- 
vous francais? 

After this preparation, the students can do the exercises without 
too much trouble. Nevertheless, we do each exercise orally before assign- 
ing it to be written for homework, and each exercise is put on the board 
during the oral practice of the following lesson. 

In Grade XIII, however, there is not sufficient time for detailed 
oral drill; and more responsibility for the preparation of the lessons is 
thrown on the students. However, all the exercises are done orally and 
then assigned for written homework. Only the more difficult or more 
important are corrected on the board, and these are assigned to be done 
over again and corrected at home. G. Eart Fraser, Ottawa. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
For Your French Classes 


The most interesting material that your students can have for 
supplementary reading is undoubtedly 


LE FRANCAIS A LA PAGE 


Every issue contains a careful selection of the news of the world— 
political, scientific, economic, social, and in addition an excellent cross- 
word puzzle. (Our crossword puzzles are so well made that they are 
reproduced, with our permission, in various text books.) 


That’s our story. Here is what others say: 


= - This school paper is doing a fine work.” 
—Bulletin (Nov., 1951) Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of French. 
. An interesting French newspaper.” 
—Educational Record, Province of Quebec. 
" ° rovides an abundance of oo reading for High School students. 
News, Suction informative articles . . . all in good and simple French.” 
—Canadian Modern Lan; 


guage Review. 
- Have been taking your paper for several years. Can’t think of having 
my advanced classes without it. It is unique; nothing so varied and so well 
selected and adapted for interesting the High School French students.” 
A New Jersey Teacher. 
. This newspaper is the best thing I have found on interest, for up-to-date 
veldeidaae ~ information on current events and for oultivating interest and 
power in reading.” A California Teacher. 


You are invited to write for sample copies and information regarding 
subscription rates to 


YALE BOOK COMPANY 34 Butternut St., Toronto 6, Ont. 
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THE GERMAN OPTION 


With the transition from the authoritative “traditional” curriculum 
to the permissive “progressive” school sysetm the options have really 
become all-important. Beyond the requisite courses in English, Social 
Studies and Physical Education the choice is pretty well up to the pupil. 
At the Grade XI level the High School student now decides which three 
or four subjects he will study during the balance of his Secondary School 
career. Language courses have always been popular in the past, particu- 
larly French, German, and Latin. Spanish and Italian are also considered 
important enough to warrant examinations and inspection by the Ontario 
Department of Education. 

The principal objectives of all the modern language courses are 
similar. All aim at the comprehension, writing, reading and speaking of 
the foreign tongue in its simplest yet most practical form. With the reali- 
zation of this four-fold purpose the learner would have a firm foundation 
for fluency if direct contact with this other ethnic group were desirable or 
possible. 

From the purely practical point of view a study of the foreign lan- 
guage tends to break down prejudices of all kinds which vanish with the 
interest and information one obtains through contact with another lan- 
guage, culture and literature, engendering the tolerance and understanding 
so necessary for world brotherhood. There is no doubt that German is 
one of the languages most common to educated people throughout the 
world, not to mention the fact that the number of German-speaking 
Canadians would rank very high, especially in Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

It is noticeable that university courses in sciences, mathematics, phil- 
osophy, and literature cannot overlook the contributions of the German 
nation which cannot be fully appreciated in translation, even if these were 
available. This fact is likely the reason why candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in any course are required to have a reading 
knowledge of German. 

At present the study of German is begun in Grade X or XI and 
carried to Grade XII as a fourth or fifth option of the Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. In Grade XIII this language, like the others, carries 
two credits towards the Honour Graduation Diploma (of eight credits). 
It is acceptable as the language for university entrance anywhere to any 
university course and strongly advised by the Engineering faculty and for 
Arts courses involving mathematics or science. The reason for this latter 
situation may be that the university courses do not allow sufficient time 
for thorough teaching in basic German for successful study of the scientific 
German texts. The university language and literature student finds the 
High School German course adequate for the pursuit of his further ad- 
vanced work. 

In the Secondary Schools the offering of German as an extra has 
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proved to be a motivation for the ambitious boy or girl with his or her eye 
already on university. The administration has also been able to use it as 
a segregating method which is more subtle and more democratic, since any 
student may choose the option, than forming an “A” or advanced class 
merely on past achievement and intelligence test scores. 

With varying degrees of popularity German has held its place as a 
language choice in spite of the wars with Germany. Last year over one 
thousand Ontario pupils wrote the Grade XIII German examinations, 
and in Sault Ste. Marie Collegiate a class of thirteen pupils of the original 
thirty comprised the largest class up to date. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Canadian schools with their trend to- 
wards decreasing the number of options will not fail to provide for this 
interesting and valuable language. 


NEIL A. McIntyre, Sault Ste. Marie C.l. 


THE FRENCH COURSE AT A GRENOBLE HIGH SCHOOL 
Our new Editorial Secretary, Miss Marjorie Fugler, who spent the 
summer in Grenoble, France, has brought back this interesting list of 
French textbooks in use at the Lycée des Jeunes Filles de Grenoble. The 
Twentieth Century is not represented in this course! 


Ist Year (age 12): 
La Fontaine. 
Grammaire Frangaise (cont’d for 3 years). 
2nd Year: 
La Fontaine: Poésies de Victor Hugo . 
Contes et Récits des Ecrivains du XIXe Siécle. 
Moliére: Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Racine: Esther; Les Plaideurs. 
Daudet : Lettres de Mon Moulin. 
3rd Year: 
“Nouveaux Textes Francais” par Chevaillier, Audiat et Aumenier. 
Bédier : La Chanson de Roland. 
4th Year: 
Braunschwig: “La Littérature par les Textes” Tome 1. 
Chevaillier et Audiat: “Textes Frangais”’ (Moyen Age—XIXe 
Siécle). 
Sth Year: 
Chevaillier et Audiat: 
XVIe Siécle. 
XVIle Siécle. 
X1Xe Siécle. 
6th Year: 
Same continued with XVIIIe Siécle added. 
Philosophie—Anthologie des Romanciers du XIXe Siécle. 
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AN APPROACH TO GRADE XII FRENCH 


In an approach to teaching French to Grade XII students little can 
be said that would not apply equally well to the earlier grades. The 
following, of course, is a personal opinion which, if it does not find agree- 
ment with others, will, I hope, at least stimulate some thought on the 
subject. 

A student should be prepared by the end of Grade XII French to 
handle in a more or less independent way the greater difficulties of 
Grade XIII. This would be merely stating a platitude, except that some 
of us are not succeeding sufficiently in doing this. In what way are we 
inclined to fall short of the necessary requirements for handling Grade XIII 
French? Surely the answer lies in the lack of facility of accurate ex- 
pression, both oral and written. I realize that much depends on the co- 
operation and mental capacities of our students, but whenever I am in- 
clined to take refuge in this type of excuse, I think of two Dutch families 
with whom I lived during the war. In one family were two very normal 
children, a boy and a girl, with an equivalent in number of years spent 
of Grades X and XI standing. While not perfect, they carried on almost 
without any break a conversation with me in English, day after day, which 
they had, so they claimed, never used outside the classroom. The other 
family had the same story. I was astounded. Someone may say it was a 
case of European environment where language is second nature. While I 
believe that there is truth in that statement, I also believe that their teachers 
had more to do with their success than their environment. 

From a glance af the results of the Grade XIII French Composition 
of last June (and again this is merely an opinion) I think it is not far 
off the truth to say that the first and last questions on the paper, the one 
a series of general questions, the other a short composition, where training 
in expression previous to Grade XIII might have been expected to show 
some results—these questions were, with isolated exceptions, consistently 
poorly handled. 

I have found the following suggestions, most of which have been 
stated already by various authorities, helpful in attempting to increase this 
facility of expression. 


1. Carry on as much of the lesson as is possible in French. 

2. Never permit a single period to pass without allotting some time to 
French conversation. 

3. Have a specific topic in mind for such conversation. 

4. Give a greater emphasis to supplementary reading—which, I be- 
lieve, has far more importance in the development of comprehen- 
sion and expression than it is at present credited with. 

5. Give each student the opportunity some time during the year, 
before the Easter examinations, of earning marks by a brief one 
or two minute talk in French on any subject he may choose. 
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6. Daily requirement of word explanations made in French. 

7. Greater emphasis on memorization of passages. 

8. Insistence on written answers to Authors questions, even when they 

seem extremely simple. 

These suggestions, I feel, help to give the serious student the neces- 
sary confidence to put the knowledge he has acquired into practice. Many 
of us teachers are hesitant enough, whether justified or not, about speaking 
French in the presence of a native Frenchman. Therefore, we should be 
able to understand the feeling of the average student. Since we can’t 
send them all to France or Quebec, we must try even more than we have 
in the past to overcome this hesitancy on their part. I am certain that a 
concerted effort to improve the oral and written fluency—not at the expense 
of grammar, but, if necessary, at the expense of quantity of material 
covered—would show results in the Upper School examinations. 


Rosert DeMnrte, N.T.C.I. 


FRENCH AUTHORS IN GRADES XI, XII AND XIII 


My biggest problem in Grade XIII is to cover the Authors text 
adequately and still leave time for some review at the end of the year. 
I agreed to send along these few suggestions “to start the ball rolling” 
in the hope that others will join in and all will profit. 

If one is to get over an Authors text of around 150 pages in Grade 
XIII the students must be trained to do a good deal of preparation at 
home. In this way the class period can be devoted exclusively to the 
clearing up of difficulties; oral questionning in French about the story; 
and the correction of blackboard exercises (the questionnaire, prose and 
pronunciation), with a few minutes stolen, whenever possible, for oral 
exercises on grammar and vocabulary. 

But this training must start in Grade XI. Here the student is told 
what will face him if he goes on to Grades XII and XIII French, and 
why it is necessary to learn to keep a proper notebook with a careful 
vocabulary. He is taught to divide his vocabulary pages into three col- 
umns, with the first column for the dictionary form of the French word, 
(i.e. the infinitive of the verb; the singular of the noun with its gender, 
etc.) ; the second for a synonymous or antonymous expression, if any, and 
if useful; and the third for the English. 

At the beginning of the Grade XI work the reading of new material 
is done for the first time in class. The teacher puts on the board voca- 
bulary for the first and second columns of the student’s notebook. The 
student fills in column three at home and supplements the given vocabulary 
with whatever he thinks he needs. Periodically, the teacher has to take 
time, of course, to see that the notebooks are being properly kept. 

When the teacher thinks his Grade XI class is ready he assigns, at 
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first, a paragraph, and then a page or so, for preparation at home. At 
first this preparation involves only writing out a vocabulary (columns one 
and three) and later the added task of being ready to answer simple 
French questions about the story with books shut. 

With this preliminary training in Grade XI the Grade XII student 
should, by the end of his year, be able to prepare at home two or three 
pages of not too difficult French. An excellent incentive for him is a 
separate Authors examination at Easter and in June (that is, when the 
class has covered sufficient work). The student profits because more 
work will be tested and he is not so apt to be confronted with a few chance 
questions he may not be able to answer. Furthermore, it is reasonable to 
expect that the amount of time spent on Authors will be reflected in the 
percentage of marks assigned to it . 

At the first Grade XIII Authors class in September the teacher ex- 
plains to the students the problem of covering the long text. He sug- 
gests the following alternatives: Preparing at home up to three pages 
(depending on the material) per Authors period, with very little, if any, 
time for review, or up to five pages with a few weeks for review. The 
students will usually choose the second plan, especially when the teacher 
suggests a scheme for eliminating the tedious and time-consuming chore 
of preparing a vocabulary: Each student writes up the vocabulary (col- 
umns one and three) for a certain number of pages, and these lists are 
edited by the teacher and typed and mimeographed by the school secretary 
or commercial students. With a prepared vocabulary before him the 
student can spend his limited time on the more important job of reading 
his assignment and preparing himself for questions about content in class. 

The above is one teacher’s attempt at a solution of the problem. Send 
your ideas and criticisms to the Review, and “keep the ball rolling.” 


M. SnIwDERMAN, Port Credit H.S. 


JUST, A CHAT 

As the term opens, eager new teachers throughout the province as- 
sume with confidence their task: to impart better French instruction than 
Ontario youth has yet known. After twenty-five years of teaching, I feel 
fully assured that such certitude is justified. Each decade, French teach- 
ers of broader training are filling the profession. Our hope is in them. 
Tape recordings, radio broadcasts, Visites Interprovinciales, Correspon- 
dance Internationale, oral emphasis, provision for extensive reading, 
colourful posters, travel pamphlets, travel, and now television have opened 
up fresh vistas of appeal and interest. Pupils get more, and should know 
more than ever before. Yet, when I glance within the ranks of my own 
classes, and listen to the complaints of my friends whose sons attend 
other high schools, I am shattered out of any false complacency. Our 
schools turn out few ardent linguists. 
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Vigorous criticism is made at the moment of textbooks; a healthful 
discussion is of sounder value. In my own circumscribed experience as 
pupil and teacher, I can recall several books. The old Ontario High 
School French Grammar, by Fraser and Squair, has come in for more 
than a fair share of censure, if not blame. Yet, is there a French teacher 
in Ontario who does not treasure his copy? Only last year I was ap- 
proached by a tutor who had sought everywhere for this book and who 
relied on it to clear his difficulties away. One of the most brilliant stu- 
dents of my year achieved his laurels on the basis of this book, as did 
many others. Later, a splendid little book, De Jour en Jour, by Helen 
Downey, was introduced at the Central Technical School as a book es- 
pecially adapted to the interest and needs of the non-matriculant student. 
It proved popular with the pupils and gave them confidence in expressing 
ideas of everyday living. One student who had used no other French 
textbook took a position as translator in one of our mail order firms, and 
further pursued her studies in French. As years passed, “Basic French” 
was hailed as the hope of our time, but was afterwards rejected. it 
may be here recorded that pupils who struggled through that era read 
with alacrity during their first year the familiar Boum-Boum, a story now 
a choice in Grade X, but in my school days a laborious translating effort 
of fourth form. At the moment, I am using Cours primaire de fran- 
cais (Jeanneret-St. John and Cours moyen de francais (Travis & Travis). 
If the books had been written at my request, they could not delight me 
more. Yet, the ball of progress moves on and with it will come newer, 
and maybe better, books. Teachers will always have a personal preference 
for certain texts, but is the textbook the major factor in producing success 
or failure? 

As I write in the quiet August shade of the garden, I recall sitting, 
a few summers ago, at an August dinner table at Carnarvon, deep in con- 
versation with a former teacher of my own whom we had all much re- 
vered. Retired, and reminiscing about a language class that had main- 
tained a higher than ninety per cent average, he said that someone had 
asked him how he did it. Well do I remember the candour of his reply, 
“T didn’t do it. They did it themselves.” 

That thought I leave with you, the Secondary Teachers of Ontario, 
who give unstintingly of your best. An honest job undertaken with 
honest workers is as effective in a school’s classrooms as on a factory’s 
production line. 

IRENE Doo.e, Toronto Central T.S. 


RECOMMENDED FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES 
General Introduction: Cours Primaire or Parlez-vous frangais 
(Copp Clark). 
Specialized Work: Lettres Commerciales (Pitman) and Les Affaires 
(Ginn). 
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EXPRESSIONS FOR USE IN THE CLASSROOM 


I. Grammatical Terms 


Ph epee ph fe eh fet fet 
NAUBRWNEHODODNAUAWNE 


18. 


24 


le mot—word. 
la locution—phrase. 
la proposition—clause. 


. la phrase—sentence. 

. le paragraphe—paragraph. 

. le nom—noun. 

. Varticle (défini, indéfini)—(definite, indefinite) article. 
. le pronom—pronoun. 

. adjectif—adjective. 

. ’adverbe—adverb. 

. la préposition—preposition. 

. la conjonction—con junction. 

. le verbe—verb. 

. le radical—stem. 

. la terminaison—ending. 

. Pinfinitif—infinitive. 

. le participe (présent, passé)—-(present, past) participle. 


le temps—tense. 


. le sujet—subject. cd 
. le complément (direct, indirect )—(direct, indirect) object. 


. Instructions and Commands 

. Répétez—repeat. 

. Prononcez—pronounce. 

. Lisez aprés moi—read after me. 


avec moi—with me. 
Epelez—spell. 


. Ecrivez dan vos cahiers—write in your note-books. 
. Corrigez—correct. 

. Répondez—answer. 

. Remplacez—replace. 

. Traduisez—translate. 

. Prenez—take. 

. Ouvrez—open. 

. Fermez—close. 

. Levez-vous—get up. 

. Asseyez-vous—sit down. 

. Allez au tableau noir—go to the black-board. 
. Effacez—trub out. 

. Parlez plus haut—speak louder. 

. Mettez au singulier—put in the singular. 

. au pluriel—in the plural. 

. a la forme négative—in the negative. 

. a la forme interrogative—in the interrogative. 


Questions and Answers 
A. 1. Quelle est la faute ici ?—What is the mistake here? 
Il n’y a pas de faute, mademoiselle-—There is no mistake. 
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Il faut écrire p-e-t-i-t-e, monsieur.—It should be p-e-t-i-t-e, sir. 
Ajoutez “e” au mot “petit.”—Add “e” to the word “petit.” 
—‘Petit”—Ajoutez “e.”—Add “e” to “petit.” 
—‘Grands”—Effacez “s’”—Take the “s” off “grands.” 
2. Avec quoi s’accorde l’adjectif ?—-What does the adjective agree 
with? 
L’adjectif s’accorde avec......... The adjective agrees with......... 
3. Ou place-t-on I’adjectif?—Where does one place the adjective? 
Aprés le nom, monsieur.—After the noun, sir. 
Devant le nom.—Before the noun. 
4. Quel mot avez-vous oublié?—What word have you forgotten? 
Le mot “pas” monsieur.—The word “pas,” sir. 
5. Pourquoi y a-t-il un “s” ici?—Why is there an “s” here? 
“Grands” modifie “livres.”—‘‘Grands” modifies “livres.” 
6. Que veut dire (que signifie) le mot “bon’”—What does the word 
“bon” mean? 
“Bon” veut dire “good.” (“Bon” signifie “good” )—‘Bon” 
means “good.” 
7. Comment dit-on “chalk” en frangais?—How do we say “chalk” 
in French? 
“La craie,” mademoiselle. 
8. Quel est le mot frangais pour “to eat” ?—What is the French 
word for “to eat”? 
“Manger,” monsieur. 


B. 1. Comprenez-vous?—Do you understand? 
2. Je ne comprends pas, monsieur.—I don’t understand, sir. 
3. Je ne sais pas.—I don’t know. 
4. Voulez-vous bien répéter la question —Will you please repeat 
the question. 
5. Puis-je avoir de l’encre ?—May I have some ink? 
6. Puis-je tailler mon crayon?—May I sharpen my pencil? 
7. Permettez-vous que je parle anglais?—May I speak English? 
8. Pardon, monsieur!—Excuse me sir! or I beg your pardon. 


(I didn’t understand. ) 


WItuiaM Gray, North Toronto CI. 


| FRANCHISE 
Un romancier se trouva placé dans un diner 4 coté d’une jeune femme 
qui lui dit avec son plus gracieux sourire: 


—J’ai lu votre dernier livre, mon cher maitre, et j’ai méme eu des 
discussions trés intéressantes avec des personnes auxquelles il a plu. 


—S. E. P. 
—Sélection du Reader's Digest. 
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REALIA AND TEACHING AIDS 
French 

MAGAZINES: 

Terre des Jeunes. A French magazine for teen-agers. Contains articles, 
games, words and music for songs, vocabulary-building sections. 
Published bi-monthly. Price 870 francs a year, 435 francs for 
6 mos. Paris address: 15, rue de Verneuil, Paris, 7. Also ob- 
tainable through Librairie Pony, 516 St. Catherine St. E., Montreal ; 
Librairie Flammarion, University St., Montreal. (Recommended 
by Miss Aileen Watts.) 

Revue de la Pensée francaise—for the teacher. Contains many in- 
teresting articles cabled from France on contemporary affairs, music, 
theatre, movies, books, fashions, as well as “actualités francaises 4 New 
York,” “actualités canadiennes” and a “section anthologique.” Reader’s 
Digest format. Published monthly. Price $3.00 a year. Address: Revue 
de la Pensée francaise, 462 est, rue Ste-Catherine, Montréal, P.Q. 
N.B.: The June, 1951, issue of this review contains an illuminating article 
on Albert Schweitzer. 

RECORDs : 

Since the winter issue of the Review is not published until January, 
we are listing now these recordings of well-known Christmas songs: 
Victor 10-1180, Les Anges dans nos campagnes, Ca bergers, assemblons- 
nous; Victor 10-1407, Il est né, le Divin Enfant, Dans cette étable; all 
sung by Raoul Jobin. Price $1.25. 

Cantiques populaires pour la féte de Noél, harmonisés pour quatre 
voix mixtes et orgue par Ernest Gagnon, contains 9 Christmas songs in- 
cluding those mentioned above. Copies may be ordered from Archam- 
bault’s Music Store, 500 St. Catherine St. E., Montreal. 

German 

Posters and Pamphlets: Write German Tourist Information Office, 11 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Records: 

In our June issue we mentioned His Master’s Voice catalogue of 
German Recordings. These records come from England and may be 
obtained through R.C.A. Victor, 1140 Yonge St., Toronto. 40% discount 
if ordered through your school. 

Miss Gladys Edmondson, Oshawa C.I., has received the following, 
and recommends them very highly : EG 2362, O du Frohliche, Stille Nacht ; 
EG 6684, Muss i denn, Am Brunnen vor dem Tore; EG 1692, In einem 
kiihlen Grunde, Im schénsten Wiesengrunde; EG 1898, Die Lorelei, Der 
Lindenbaum; EG 6487, Guter Mond, du gehst so stille, Ach wie ist’s 
moglich dann; EG 6424, Kennst du das Land, Styrienne-Rondo (aus 
Mignon). 

Teachers who would like the words for any of these songs may 
obtain them from Miss Edmondson or the Review. 

Deutsches Liederbuch (Erste Folge) and Deutsches Liederbuch 
(Zweite Folge) can be bought from the Thrift Press, Ithaca, New York. 
Price 25 cents a copy. M.S. 
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FRENCH CINE-CLUB OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


During the academic year 1951-1952 the Department of French of 
University College will organize a French Ciné-Club. 

From October, 1951, through March, 1952, six of the most famous 
French films produced since 1944, will be shown, together with specially 
chosen short subjects. The meetings will be held the first Friday of each 
month, at 8.15 p.m., in the Royal Ontario Museum Theatre. These fea- 
ture films (French version, without sub-titles) will be: 

October 5, 1951: Quai des Orfeévres, the best Louis Jouvet film; also 
Francis Carco’s technicolor Paris. 

November 2, 1951: La Symphonie Pastorale, after the novel by André 
Gide, with Pierre Blanchar and Michele Morgan. 
or Monsieur Vincent, the life of St. Vincent de Paul, with Pierre 
Fresnay. 

December 7, 1951: Antoine et Antoinette, the real life of two young 
Partisans, with Roger Pigaut and Claire Maffei. 

January 4, 1952: La Chartreuse de Parme, after the famous novel by 
Stendhal with Gerard Philippe and Maria Casarés. 

February 1, 1952: Le Pére Tranquille, a moving and witty story of the 
French Resistance, and a faithful description of a French family. 
The best Noél-Noél film. 

March 7, 1952: Les Inconnus dans la Maison, Raimu’s last and most 
interesting film. 
or: La Cage Aux Rossignols, a wonderful story about a French school 
with the Petits Chanteurs 4 la Croix de Bois. 

All these films have obtained a prize at the Festival de Cannes or at 
the Biennale de Venise. 

Application for membership, accompanied by cheque or money order 
for $3.00 (University of Toronto students $2.00) payable to French Ciné- 
Club of University College, should be sent to Miss M. D. MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer, University College, University of Toronto, or may 
be handed to any member of the teaching staff of the Department of French 
of University College. 


THE GOETHE SOCIETY 
The first meeting of the Toronto Branch of the English Goethe So- 
ciety for the season 1951-52 was held at Wymilwood, 84 Queen’s Park, 
on Wednesday, October 24, at 8.15 p.m. 
Professor R. Flenley, of the Department of History of the University 
of Toronto, gave an interesting paper on 


CULTURE AND POLITICS: THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 


President : Secretary : 

Dr. F. A. J. ZEIDLER, Miss Laira C. Scott, 
32 St. Mary St., 13 Admiral Rd., 
Toronto 5. Toronto 5. 
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REVIEW OF AGREEMENT OF PAST PARTICIPLE 


The books which we have read are interesting. 


. The lessons which they have learned. . . 
. The dress that she wore last night. . . 


The girls whom you saw. . . 
The women I have met. . . 
The stories we have read. . . 


. The countries we have visited. . . 

. The houses we have noticed. . . 

. The animals he has killed. . . 

. The girls he has kissed are beautiful. 


. We arrived early. 

. She went home early. 

. These women were born in Italy. 

. She died six months ago. 

. The children fell. 

. We set out early and went to his house. 
. We came to see you. 

. She went up on the mountain. 

. The women entered the house. 

. She remained silent. 


. We got up early. 

. They wakened at 6 o’clock. 

. My sister went to bed early. 

. She washed her hands. 

. We rested a long time. (se reposer) 

. We washed ourselves and brushed our teeth. 

. She washed her hair and then she washed the dishes. 
. She went to bed at midnight. 

. We awakened our brothers. 

. Why did she not waken early? 


. The friends I have met. . . 

. The books we have read. . . 

. The lessons you have learned. . .« 
. The men they have loved. . . 

. The dresses she has made. . . 

. The hats we have worn... 

. The stories we have told. . . 

. The girls he has loved. . . 

. The material she has sold. . . 

. The tea she has drunk. . . 


. The tickets she has bought. . . 
. The hours she has spent... . 
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43. The apples you have eaten. . . 
44. The women he has known. . . 
45. The dates she has had... 
46. The places we have visited. . . 
47. The trunks we have sent. . . 
48. The dogs he has killed. . . 
49. The battles we have won.. . 
50. The gloves she bought for herself. . . 
—FLorENcE Leccet, N.V.S. 


REVIEW OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 

1. We are going to awaken you early so that you will not miss the 
train. 2. We are going to wash the dishes in order that your mother may 
not be too tired. 3. You will miss the train unless you hurry. 4. The 
washing will not dry unless it stops raining. 5. We will visit you to- 
morrow provided that it does not rain. 6. In case that you cannot lend 
me the money, be good enough to tell me so. 7. I will not rest before 
you have learned these verbs. 8. I will stay here until you leave. 9. He 
will look at her until the concert begins. 10. Stop making so much noise 
for fear the teacher becomes angry. 11. Not that I want to be difficult, 
but that is foolish. 12. I will dine with as good an appetite without his 
being with us. 13. Although she is American, she speaks French quite 
fluently. 14, Although it gets colder and colder, I am not afraid of catch- 
ing cold. 15. I want you to stay. 16. We want you to be our friends. 
17. Do you want to go with us? 18. She likes us to have clean hands. 
19. I prefer you to go. 20. I consent that you may go. 21. We order 
them to go out. (two ways.) 22. The teacher doesn’t let the students 
talk. 23. Forbid them to go out. 24. We prevent him from doing it. 
25. I approve of your buying it. 26. I disapprove of your having dis- 
obeyed him, 27. I doubt that that is true. 28. I doubt if he will return. 
29. He denies that that is true. 30. We are waiting until he comes. 
31. England expects that each man will do his duty. 32. I am happy that 
you have learned this rule so easily. 33. We are glad that you have suc- 
ceeded in doing that. 34. I am afraid that she is ill. 35. She is angry 
that we no longer remember her. 36. I am sorry that he left. 37. I am 
sorry that my son was absent yesterday. 38. I am ashamed that you 
should do it. 39. I am afraid that we will miss lunch. 40. I am sur- 
prised that it is so warm. 41. I am astonished that you could have said 
such a thing. 42. It is necessary that you should remain there. 43. It is 
necessary that he be ready. 44. You had better go alone. 45. It is doubt- 
ful whether he is my friend. 46. It is important that you should know 
it. 47. He may come. 48. It is possible that you are right. 49. It seems 
that you are sleepy. 50. It seems that she is wrong. 51. It seems to me 
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ENTRE NOUS 


An outstanding new French Textbook for Grade XI students 
By GEORGE A. KLINCK 






Published last June, this book is proving so valuable that it is 
being used by a very large percentage of teachers of Grade XI 
French. 

Human interest is the keynote of this new French reader. The 
selections have been carefully chosen to appeal to Grade XI boys 
and girls. There are 60 direct-method exercises; also synonyms, 
antonyms, cross-word puzzles. 

“Teachers, everywhere, will be delighted to see this excellent addi- 
tion to the rather small library of books suitable for Grade XI.” 
The Canadian Modern Language Review. Price $1.10. 












The Ryerson Press & Publishers, Toronto 


that she is wrong. 52. It is not certain that you are mistaken. 53. It is 
certain that you are mistaken. 54. Is it certain that you are mistaken? 
55. Is it not certain that you are mistaken? 56. I think that she is leav- 
ing. 57. I do not think that she is leaving. 58. I think that it is he. 
59. Do you think that it is he? 60. I hope that he will succeed. 61. Do 
you hope that he will fail? 62. Do you hope that I will accompany you 
to France this year? 63. I am looking for a hat that will suit me well. 
64. I am looking for a room that looks out on the sea. 65. I want a book 
that will please my little sister. 66. He would like to have a teacher who 
could interest him. 67. There is none here who can speak French. 68. I 
have no pencil that I can use. 69. Here is the only book that I have. 
70. Mary is the prettiest girl that there is in New York. 71. Whoever 
you are, speak. 72. Whatever we do, we shall regret it. 73. Whatever 
may be your reasons, tell me. 74. However good they are, they will fail 
if they do not work and study hard. 75. This is the best soldier that I 
know. 76. Bet it so. (Amen.) 77. Let those who love me, follow me. 
78. Let him never come back. 79. That spring will come, early, he does 
not dare hope. 80. That she is ill, I cannot understand. 


M. EvizaBetH Grant, Arthur H.S. 
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TERM EXAMINATIONS 


Contributed by Parkdale C.I., Toronto 
GRADE IX FRENCH 
Time 1% hours Cours Primaire Christmas, 1951 
I. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 
. Comment allez-vous ? 
. Quel age avez-vous? 
Quel temps fait-il aujourd’ hui? 
Ou dejeunez-vous a midi? 
De quelle couleur est votre cahier? 
. Combien font vingt-trois et quarante-huit? treize et cinq? 
. Qui est votre tante? 
. Quelle est la date aujourd’ hui? 
. Ecrivez en frangais les nombres 16, 31, 27, 75, 89, 53. 
Il. Mettes au pluriel: 
1. Je mange une carotte. 
2. Joue-t-il avec le garcon? 
3. Ma cousine a son crayon. 
4. Votre frére a un fils. 
Ili. Ecrivez en francais: 
9 1. The bottle, the butter, the grandmother, the cream, the salt. 
2. A cold, a ruler, an apple, an uncle. 
IV. Donnez les deux formes interrogatives des phrases suivantes: 
1. Elle étudie la géographie. 
8 2. Vous avez mon stylo. 
3. Il pose une question. 
4. Nous parlons avec Nanette. 
V. Faites une phrase en francais avec chacune des expressions 
suivantes: 
1. sur chaque assiette. 
5 2. fermée. 
3. le dimanche. 
VI. Remplacez les tirets par un mot qui convient: 
. Le professeur commence la legon a 
. Je suis assis Margot. 
La date est sur . 
Voici une tarte ‘ 
La famille déjeune dans 
Il parle 
. Avez-vous mal ? 
. L’éléve est le tableau noir. 
. Elise est malade. Elle est 
10. Nous jouons dans 
VII. (a) Ecrivez la forme correcte du verbe entre parenthéses: 
1. Vous (étre) malade. 
2. (Avoir)—il du café? 


3. Nous (commencer). 


20 
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8 4. (Chanter)—elles? 
5. Je (étre) en retard. 
6. (Désirer)—nous? 
7. Ils (dessiner). 
8. (Passer )—elle? 
(b) Ecrivez les trois formes de l'impératif de: 
4 donner ; parler. 
VIII. Cherchez dans la liste 2 mots qui ont le son (0) ; 2 mots qui 
ont le son (a); 2 mots qui ont le son (e) ; 2 mots qui ont le 
4 son (u). Ecrivez les mots, bonjour, plancher, pupitre, tableau, 
allez, aussi, montrer, maison, Robert, dans, stylo, vendredi, 
aprés, aujourd’hui, manger, garcon. 
IX. Traduisez en francais: 
1. John’s other books are in the gymnasium. 
2. On Wednesdays, they study history, music, and mathe- 


matics. 
23 3. Are you hungry? Pass the bread and the sugar to Mary. 
4. Her grandfather has the measles. It is a pity. 
5. Your cousin is at her doctor's. 
100 iadhienilileeiaiay 
GRADE X FRENCH 
Time 1% hours Cours Primaire Fall Term 1951 
I. Ecrivez les temps primitifs suivants: le participe présent, le 
20 participe passé, la premiére personne du présent, la premiére 
personne du futur des verbes: aller, faire, pouvoir, avoir, étre. 
II. Ecrivez la forme correcte des expressions suivantes : 
We are calling. 
He comes. 
She had died. 
You (pl.) woke up. 
10 They (m.) will make. 
Let us go (l’impératif). 
I sleep. 
Knowing. 
He puts. 


You (s.) will be able. 
III. Remplacez les mots soulignés par la forme correcte du pronom et 
faites tous les changements nécessaires : 
1. Il a trouvé les tomates sur la table. 
10 2. Jean a donné de la confiture 4 Marie. 
3. Avez-vous écrit la lettre 4 vos amis? 
4. Ma soeur va 4 la porte rencontrer ma mére. 
IV. Répondez en frangais aux questions suivantes : 
1. Pourquoi la mére de Margot a-t-elle téléphoné au docteur ? 
2. Pourquoi la mére a-t-elle envoyé Guillaume chez Paul? 
15 3. Ou Paul et Guillaume sont-ils allés samedi aprés-midi? 
4. Qui a écrit une lettre 4 Adéle? 
5. Quand est-ce que le participe passé s’accorde avec le sujet ? 
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Il. Remplacez les mots entre parentheses par les pronoms qui 
conviennent: 
1. Mettez (de la paille) (dans les trous). 
10 2. Ne chassez pas (les poules) (de leur poulailler). 
3. D’Artagnan venait de rendre (le mouchoir) (a Aramis). 
4. Quand a-t-il présenté (les épées) (aux mousquetaires). 
Ill. Mettez au pluriel: 
4 Il était blessé sérieusement au genou. 
“Tv. Répondez aux questions suivantes par des phrases completes: 
(Ecrivez les numéros en toutes lettres.) 
1. A quelle heure vous levez-vous le dimanche? 
8 2. Quelle est la différence entre 93 et 72? 
(Employez des mots seulement.) 
V. Mettez au pluriel: 
1. Elle s’est levée. 
2. Il a acheté ce beau livre. 
10 3. Je suis matinal. 
4. T’es-tu mouillé les pieds? 
5. Donne-le-lui. 
VI. Traduisez en frangais : 
1. Did she have a good time on the island of Orleans? Yes, 
she stayed there in the summer holidays. 


2. We saw the nasturtiums in my aunt’s garden. We saw some 
in it. 
3. You will catch a cold in the rain. Put on your rubbers. 
35 4. Do you know Margaret’s brother? He isn’t feeling very well. 
I’m sorry. 
5. Hurry up! It is late. The oatmeal porridge and the toast 
are becoming cold. 
6. You will be able to rest well if the house is quiet. 
7. To-day is the 19th of December. We have studied well in 
the long term at school. 
100 


GRADE XI FRENCH 
Time 1% hrs. Cours Moyen I and D’Artagnan Fall Term, 1951 


I. Donnez la forme correcte (Des verbes suivants) pour la per- 
sonne et le temps indiqués: 

. nous voyager (prés.). 

. je (semer) prés. 

. vous (aller) cond. 

ils (pouvoir) fut. 

ils (espérer) fut. 

vous (jeter) cond. 

. elle (commencer) p. déf. 

. nous (plonger) p. déf. 

. il (vendre) p. déf. 

. ils (remplir) p. déf. 


SOMNAMAWN 
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3. A quelle heure avez-vous votre classe de frangais le lundi: 
4. Quel age aurez-vous en dix-neuf cent soixante-quinze? 
\. Faites accorder les adjectifs entre parentheses dans les expres- 
sions suivantes: 
. ma chanson (favori). 
. les agneaux (actif). 
. des lettres (merveilleux). 
. un (beau) habit. 
. une saison (sec). 
. des conversations (bref). 
. (mon) (ancien) amie. 
. de (vieux) histoires (faux). 
VI. En employant des phrases completes, répondez en francais aux 
questions suivantes: 
. Que faisaient les poules de M. Dupré quand il faisait froid ? 
. Quelle mauvaise habitude ces poules avaient-elles ? 
. Comment M. Pépin a-t-il eu des oeufs frais 4 bon marché? 
. Comment sait-on que le facteur était un bon ami de Mme 
Mercier? 
5. Comment le fils de la vieille est-il mort? 
VIII. Traduisez en francais: 
1. Peter’s wife didn’t like his old suit because it was out at 
the elbows. 
2. M. Dupré was very proud of his vigorous oxen, his graceful 
horses, and his bounding lambs. 
20 3. Why did d’Artagnan answer (to) the questions of M. de 
Tréville quickly and politely? 
4. The dog chased the chickens, but they always came back 
5 


ONAN WD 


10 
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early the next day. 
. Mme Mercier had a large map carefully hung on the wall of 
her cottage. 
6. Doctor Chartier went at top speed when he learned (ap- 
prendre) that the old lady was feeling worse. 
XI. Définissez ou expliquez autrement en francais quatre des ex- 
pressions suivantes: 
. la basse-cour. 
. s’éloigner. 
a toute vitesse. 
un médecin. 
un marin. 


oo 
ON 


GRADE XII FRANCAIS 
Time 14% hours Cours Moyen I Christmas, 1951 
J. Répondez en frangais aux questions suivantes : 
(a) Pourquoi est-ce que le montant de la quéte diminua dans 
Véglise de M. Lendtre? 
8 (b) Pourquoi Mme Dupré a-t-elle décidé de plumer les poules ? 
(c) Qu’est-ce que le monsieur bien habillé a acheté dans la 


boutique ? 
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(d) Quelle était la raison pour ses emplettes? 
II. Donnez le synonyme ou I’explication des termes suivants: 
10 grelotter, un vétérinaire, un verger, la charrue, un congé. 
III. Mettez les verbes aux temps indiqués : 
(a) présent de l’indicatif, 3e personne du singulier: s’asseoir, 
couvrir, s’en aller. 
15 (b) passé défini, 2e personne du pluriel: 
se promener, devenir, sentir. 
(c) Présent du subjonctif: lére personne du pluriel: 
manger, s’en aller, s’asseoir. 
(d) Impératif, 2e personne du singulier : 
vouloir, savoir, apprendre. 
(e) plus - que - parfait, 3e personne du pluriel: se réveiller, 
vouloir, partir. 
IV. Complétez les phrases suivantes, en remplagant les tirets par 
des pronoms relatifs qui conviennent. 








(a) La dame j'ai vut était Mme Mercier. 
(b) Tout brille n’est pas or. 
5 (c) Le bois le curé se promenait était joli. 








j'ai donné le livre est mon cousin. 


(d) Le gargon a 
il avait une affection toute 


(e) Il y avait une pie pour 
particuliére. 
V. Remplacez les tirets suivants par des mots qui conviennent : 
1. Voila une trés bonne cravate, monsieur. C’est la 
cravate notre magasin. 
2. Il aimait trop ses enfants 














les gronder. 




















10 3. Il demeurait Marseille et connaissait bien 
maréchal Joffre. 
4. Il y avait petites souris blanches yeux roses 
dans le magasin. 
5. M. Lenotre était curé ; il aimait oiseaux. 


6. L’effet du kirsch gaté ne durait peu de temps. 

VI. Traduisez en frangais le paragraphe suivant : 
When the curtain rose, John, the servant, was arranging some 
dishes on the sideboard. A gilt-edged salad-bowl slipped from 
his hands and broke. Then Machut came in. He had come 

20 for Caboussat’s cow, but it was already dead. He was work- 
ing for Caboussat’s election because the old man was his 
client, and also because Caboussat’s rival intended to bring his 
veterinary from Etampes. Machut was counting on a large 
majority. He advised Caboussat to go and see old Madou 
and to compliment him on his cabbages. 

VII. Traduisez en frangais: 
(a) The sermon which he preached had no result. 
(b) Such a woman would never buy a dozen eggs. 

20 (c) The window at which we stopped looked out on the street. 
(d) After waiting until 10.30 p.m. they went away. 
(e) You ran out of the house. Aren’t you ashamed? 
(f) She finally went up on the escalator. 
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VIII. Répondez en francais aux question suivantes (from ‘La Grammaire’ 
12 in Recueil de Lecture. 


100 
GRADE XIII FRENCH COMPOSITION 
Time - 1 hour Cours Moyen II Fall Term, 1951 
I. Répondez en frangais par des phrases complétes aux questions 
suivantes : 
1. Comment désirez-vous vous amuser complétes aux questions 
Noel (trois fagons). 
9 2. Quel repas du jour aimez-vous mieux? (Donnez deux 
raisons pour votre choix.). 


3. Comment faites-vous habituellement vos devoirs du soir? 
(Donnez trois détails.) 


II. Définissez les mots ci-dessous en vous servant d’un pronom relatif : 

9 un célibataire, une pancarte, une étape. 

III. Indiquez le genre de chaque nom suivant en mettant devant 
chacun l'article défini: sentinelle, bonheur, police, musée, 
conversation, départ. 

IV. Mettez la forme du verbe indiqué : 
elles (s’asseoir) fut. ant. 
nous (venir) pass. déf. 

6 vous (dire) prés. indic. 

il (envoyer) futur. 
je (servir) prés. indic. 
ils (ouvrir) pass. indéf. 

V. Traduisez en frangais: 

1. Everything grew at random in his garden, but he liked to 
sit in his arbour, which consisted of a tree whose branches 
hung over a metal trellis. 

18 2. The wife of the Frenchman had gone out, but he decided to 
listen to a radio broadcast before he went to meet her on 
the 11th of December. 

3. If he hopes to win a cash prize, a contestant must always 
obey the rules. 


GRADE XI GERMAN 
Time: 1% hours Lernen Sie Deutsch Fall Term, 1951 
I. Antworten Sie auf Deutsch! 
. Wie geht es Ihnen heute? 
. Wieviele Lehrerinnen haben Sie? 
. Nennen Sie drei Farben. 
. In welchem Zimmer wiascht man sich? 
Wo steht die Uhr in diesem Klassenzimmer ? 
Wieviele Provinzen gibt es in Kanada? 
Wie heisst die Hauptstadt von Deutschland ? 
Wo ist der Schornstein? 
. Wer ist der Vater Ihres Vaters? 
. Was ist in Karls Tasche? 


SOKONAMAWN = 


a 
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Il. 
10 
Til. 
5 
IV. 
5 
Vv 
5 
VI. 
5 
VII. 
6 
VIII. 
4 
IX. 
10 
xX 
10 
XI. 


Setzen Sie die richtige Form des Verbs fiir die Striche! 











(nehmen)—Du den Kaffee. 
(k6nnen)—Er Deutsch sprechen. 
(werden )—Es schon. 


(haben )— ihr das Buch? 
(sich anziehen)—Ihr 




















(fangen)—Die Katze die Maus. 
(lesen )— du die Geschichte? 
(werfen)—Er den Ball. 

(wissen )—Ich es nicht. 
(antworten )—Ihr dem Lehrer. 





Schreiben Sie die drei Formen des Imperativs! 

(1) sprechen (2) essen (3) geben (4) machen 

(5) antworten. 

Setzen Sie Pronomen fiir die Hauptworter! 

1. Er antwortet der Schwester. 2. Er dankt dem Vater. 
3. Er sitzt zwischen Johann und Marie. 

4. Er findet den Ball. 5. Er sieht die Maus. 


. Antworten Sie mit dem Gegenteil und mit Pronomen! 


Beispiel: Ist der Vater faul? Nein, er ist fleissig. 

1. Ist der Kaffee kalt? 2. Ist das Madchen krank? 

3. Ist die Aufgabe schwer? 4. Ist Paul dumm? 5. Ist das 
Gras trocken? 

Setzen Sie die passende Form des Komparativs! 

1. Die Schule ist (nah) als das Haus. 

2. Dieses Fenster ist (schmutzig) als jenes. 

3. Dieser Schornstein ist (hoch) als jener. 

4. Paul ist (arm) als Fritz. 

5. Dieser Kaffee ist (gut) als jener. 

Deklinieren Sie in der Einzah! wnd in der Mehrzahl! 

(1) der Mann. (2) die Freundin. (3) das Heft. 

Schreiben Sie auf deutsch! 

16, 12, 30, 99. 

Setzen Sie den bestimmten Artikel fiir die Striche! 





























1. Ich stelle den Stuhl hinter Tisch. 

2. Er eilt in Schule. 

3. Karl steht vor Klasse. 

4. Er sitzt an Tisch. 

5. Hangen Sie das Bild an Wand! 
6. Haben Sie—Messer ? 

7. Hier ist Garten vor Haus. 
8. Bank ist neben Baum. 


. Schreiben Sie diese Handlungsreihe! 


Ich stehe auf—usw. 

Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 

1. The calendar hangs on the wall near the blackboard. It 
is beautiful. : 

2. There is a hole in the inkwell and the ink is on the floor. 
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. The son is more friendly than the daughter, but not as 
friendly as this young lady. 

. He helps the teacher and the pupil and they thank him. . 

. We sit down at the table and eat bread and eggs. 


. This evening we are hurrying home. The children are 
hungry. 


Ant Ww 


. Lesen Sie und beantworten Sie dann die Fragen auf deutsch! 


DER AUSFLUG (The Picnic) 

Ich bin ein deutsches Kind. Ich wohne in Dresden und 
besuche eine Knabenschule. Heute ist Sonnabend. Heute 
gehe ich nicht in die Schule. Sonnabend is der Ausflugstag 
fiir die deutsche Jugend. Heute ist ein herrlicher (sehr 
schéner) Tag. Das Wetter ist herrlich. Die Sonne scheint, 
und die Luft (air) ist warm. Meine Klasse macht einen Aus- 
flug auf das Land. Der Ausflug beginnt um zehn Uhr. Ich 
finde einen neuen Vogel. Er singt sehr schén. Ich kenne den 
Vogel nicht, aber mein Lehrer kennt ihn. Ich lerne seinen 
Namen und schreibe ihn in mein Heft. Mein Freund findet 
auch sein Nest. Meine Klasse kommt um vier Uhr nach Dres- 
den zuriick. Es ist ein herrlicher Sonnabend! 

. Wer spricht? 

. Wo wohnt er? 

Wann geht er nicht in die Schule? 

. Wie ist das Wetter? 

Wann beginnt der Ausflug? 

Was macht der Vogel? 

. Wer kennt den Namen des Vogels? 

. Nachdem er den Namen lernt, was tut er? 


ONAWAWNE 


GRADE XII GERMAN 


Time: 1% hours Lernen Sie Deutsch Fall Term, 1951 


I, 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Schreiben Sie die drei Grundformen der folgenden Zeitworter ! 

1. beginnen. 2. bleiben. 3. essen. 4. geben. 5. heissen. 

6. lassen. 7. lesen. 8. nehmen. 9. scheinen. 10. schreiben. 

Schreiben Sie im Prasens! 

1. Er fuhr nach Berlin. 2. Er fand das Buch. 3. Er ging 

nach Hause. 4. Er schloss die Tiir. 5. Er schlief sehr tief. 

Schreiben Sie (im) Perfekt! 

1. Er ging nach Hause. 2. Wir fingen den Dieb. 3. Ich lud 

den Mann ein. 4. Sie kamen gestern. 5. Du schlugst den 

Knaben. 

Setzen Sie die richtigen Endungen fir die Striche! Schreiben 
Sie nur die betreffenden Worter ! 

Schon als jung Mann war er itiberall durch sein 

Abenteuer bekannt. Er war von stattlich Figur und 

ausserordentlich gross Kraft. Er hatte dunke— —, 

schwarz-Haar. Als wir ihn letzt Woche besuchten, 


erzahlte er uns interessant Geschicten. Dieser ausseror- 
dentlich ; 
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Nacht sehr niitzlich. Das 
Dienste, dass er es 
Lebens als gut 





Hund war ihm bei der dunkelst 
treu Tier blieb so lange in sein 
die letzt Jahre seines lang 
Dachshund gebrauchen konnte. 
V. Schreiben Sie Relativpronomen fiir die Striche! Schreiben 
Sie nur die betreffenden Worter ! 
Es gibt heute viele Studenten, fleissig studieren, Es gibt 
auch andere, das Studieren nicht gefallt. Es war 
einmal ein solcher Student, durch ein kleines Dorf 
7 kam. Da im Dorfe sah er ein schénes Haus, ein 
reicher Bauer wohnte. Der Student sagte der Frau, dass 
er aus Paris komme. Die gute Frau, nicht gut horte, 
und erster Mann vor einem Jahr gestorben war, ver- 
stand Paradies, und sie verstand nicht, er sagte. 
VI. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 
1. one day. 2. nothing was to be seen. 3. on the next morn- 
10 ing. 4. for dessert. 5. unlucky me. 6. to go home. 7. after 
the third time. 8. in the north of Germany. 9. from time to 
time. 10. farther and farther. 
VII. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 
1. This old city is one of the largest cities in Germany. 
2. In the middle of this wide street you see a splendid monu- 
ment of the old king. 
3. Paul’s room is larger than mine, but mine is more comfor- 
able than his. 
: I have a big bookcase in mine, but he has none in his. 
6 





























‘ 











20 


. What are you thinking of? I am thinking of the new 
play that we saw yesterday ; it is the best that we have seen. 

. Of whom is he speaking? He is speaking of the man whose 
book we are reading. 


B 
VIII. Beantworten Sie auf deutsch! 
1. Nennen Sie die drei Tiere, die Miinchhausen schiesst! 

Welches schiesst er am liebsten? 

. Warum konnte der arme Mann seine Axt nicht finden? 

. Warum hat der Flussgott ihm die drei Axte gegeben? 

. Warum war es am Anfang der Geschichte “Der Pfeifer von 
Hameln” eine schreckliche Zeit fiir die Leute? 

. Warum hat der Pfeifer die Kinder mit ihm in den Berg 
hineingenommen ? 


15 


wn > Wd 


se 
IX. Beantworten Sie auf deutsch! 
1. Wo wird Emil fahren, die Ferien zu verbringen? 
2. Wer wird ihn am Bahnhof treffen? 
21 3. Was tat Emil um sicher zu sein, dass niemand ihm das Geld 


stehlen konnte? 
4. Wie kam es, dass Herr Grundeis das Geld stehlen konnte? 
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5. Womit fuhr Herr Grundeis, nachdem er aus dem Bahnhof 
kam? 

6. Wie konnte Emil auch damit ohne Geld fahren? 

7. Wer hilft Emil, den Dieb zu erwischen, und wie? 


UPPER SCHOOL GERMAN COMPOSITION 
Paper II. Time: 2 hours Schreiben Sie Deutsch Fall, Term, 1951 


A. 

Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 

1. Little old Mr. Kiilz was from Berlin. He was visiting beautiful 
Copenhagen, and he saw guests from all over the world. 

2. He goes to Switzerland twice a year—in March—because Swiss 
cooking pleases him very much. 

3. That tall man is well-known as an author. He is an American. 
His father was a merchant, who came to Berlin many years ago. 

4. Mr. Obermiiller, who liked poultry-raising and fruit farming, had 
many good pear trees. One day he saw a small boy who was sit- 
ting in one, and putting several pears in his pockets. 

115 5. This Mr. Hammerstein lived in the country, and was a rich 
factory owner. When he read that his old professor had died, he 
remembered that the latter had never noticed that he had written 
his examinations with the help of a crib. 

6. On Sundays the vice-principal used to put on his bright coloured 
dressing gown, and his wooden shoes, and walk in his beautiful 
garden. For lunch his wife would prepare a roast chicken. 

7. Robby could run the fastest and the police lost his trail in the 
woods. He crept into a rather dark room, and listened to the steps 
which were coming nearer and nearer. 

8. When Mr. Hartmeier stopped on the open highway, Robby got out 
of the rumble seat, and sat down in the front while the former 
opened the hood and worked at the engine awhile. 

9. “Give me the hot water and the liquid soap, and then put on your 

new blue suit. Hurry up!” said Emil’s mother, but poor Emil did 
not know where everything was that he needed. 

10. Malchen was looking at herself in the mirror; she liked her dance 
dress very much. Just imagine, this was her first beautiful dress! 
Although she had been looking forward to it, she felt sorry for her 
younger sister. 


B. 

Schreiben Sie! 

(a) die drei Formen des Imperativs in der zweiten Person der fol- 
genden Verben: 1. rennen. 2. sprechen. 

10 (b) die dritte Person des Singulars im Prasens der folgenden Zeit- 

worter: 1. tragen. 2. konnen. 3. schlafen. 

(c) die drei Grundformen der folgenden Verben: 1. mitnehmen. 
2. bieten. 3. lesen. —Parkdale C.I., Toronto. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Fisher's Ghost and Other Essays. By L. A. Triebel. Foreword by 
Walter Murdoch. Preface by E. Morris Miller. F.-Co. Cheshire. 
Melbourne and London. 

The title of this collection of Australian essays is somewhat mis- 
leading, in that the volume is primarily an informal pot-pourri based on 
the author’s extensive reading. A glance at the table of contents reveals 
such titles as “Falstaff and Others”; “Stephen Leacock”; “England’s 
Religious Poet”; “Spain’s Greatest Son”; “Thomas Mott and the Nazi 
Revolution.” The foreword by a fellow Australian and writer, Professor 
Walter Murdoch, expresses the flavour of the volume in the following 
succinct manner: “The charm of this pleasant, friendly, companionable 
little book springs, I think, from the unaffected enthusiasm of the author’s 
approach to his subject.” Most memorable are the by-ways up which 
Dr. Triebel leads us, the human anecdotes he relates, the little known de- 
tails he presents. He tells us that Ben Johnson, “according to tradition 
was buried upright by his own request, so that he should be found ready 
at any moment for the final resurrection.” In “Our Changing Language” 
he points out the curious fact that our humble word “cabbage” springs 
from the dignified Latin “capot.” Ripe wisdom appears in such terse 
statements as “Humour is civilization’s legacy.” We learn also something 
of Australian literature and men of letters, in a style that is free and 
easy, informal and sometimes. clipped. The alert, receptive mind of the 
essayist twinkles through Dr. Triebel’s prose. Betty BEALEY. 
N.B.: Our Australasian representative, Dr. Triebel, has been granted a 

year’s leave of absence from his chair at the University of Tasmania 

to enable him to carry on research work in the humanities in Britain 
and France. He may also visit this country on his way back to 

Australia. Congratulations, Dr. Triebel! 


Mon Village. By E. J. Wright. 109 pages of text. Price 85 cents. 
Toronto, Clarke Irwin, 1950. 


“L’objet essentiel (de ce livre) est de vous faire saisir le visage de la 
campagne frangaise.” (p. 102) To do this the author describes a visit 
he paid to a typical French village in the Loire valley. He tells of a wed- 
ding ceremony at the town hall and the procession from there to the 
church. He describes a dance at the little hotel, a fire on a farm nearby, 
a concert one Sunday afternoon, an excursion to an old castle and the 
operations involved in making wine. Interspersed among these chapters 
are several extracts from well-known French authors, for example, the 
wedding scene from Mme Bovary, an amusing excerpt from Journal d’un 
Curé de Campagne, by Bernanos, and a moving account of the activities 
and sufferings of the Maquis during the occupation of France from 
Servitude et Grandeur des Francais, by Aragon. 

The book has the advantage of being quite different from the usual 
detective or school boy stories read by Grade XII and XIII students. 
Many of them will enjoy the change. 

M. F. 
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French, A New Approach—Part Two. By W. Donald and J. C. Hut- 
chinson. 193 pages. Price 80 cents. Longmans Green, 1951. 

Here is one of the best junior grammars this reviewer has seen. 
Will Curriculum and Text Book Committees please note. It is the second 
in a series of three, each of which is*apparently intended to cover a year’s 
course. All the lessons follow more or less the same pattern. Here is 
an outline of the first. The reading passage is about a football game, a 
topic guaranteed to arouse interest in September. It is amusingly illus- 
trated and accompanied by a questionnaire and a dictée. The grammar 
concerns the past indefinite tense with “avoir” and the present tense of 
two irregular verbs, with two pages of varied exercises based on that 
alone. A song follows, words and music, and then two pages of review 
exercises on grammar from the previous year. An _ illustrated article 
on a walk in Paris comes next. As this is to be read for comprehension, 
the questions are in English. Then we have two or three pages of good 
exercises leading up to the writing of short compositions, an excellent 
idea only too often neglected in text books. Finally, for aural compre- 
hension, the teacher reads a passage from Les Misérables printed at the 
back of the book. The pupils listen and then silently read questions in 
English based on it. After a second reading of the selection by the 
teacher, they answer the questions. 

In all, there are ten lessons, each sixteen to eighteen pages long, 
with a review lesson coming after the fifth and tenth. The grammar 
covers chiefly the past indefinite and future tenses and pronouns of various 
kinds. The reading material is all interesting in content. In fact this 
book should leave a normal pupil liking French. 


M. F. 


Mes Premiers Pas en Francais. By Chapuzet and Daniels. 164 pages. 
Price 75 cents. Toronto, Clarke Irwin, 1950. 


This book, a primer intended for pupils about nine years old, was 
first published in 1913 and reprinted twenty-seven times. This is a new 
edition. The lesson units are short, each containing a very small amount 
of grammar. For example, lesson seven teaches the third person subject 
pronouns, singular and plural, and the interrogative “qui.” The full 
present tense of “étre” does not occur until lesson sixteen. The vocabu- 
present tense of “etre” does not occur until lesson sixteen. The vocabu- 
lary is arranged by topics and, for the most part, there are only eight to 
ten new words a lesson, but in spite of this limited vocabulary the reading 
selections are fairly interesting. Many games are suggested to give drill 
on the new work. Instructions are given in French for colouring the 
illustrations. There is a section containing less familiar songs and an 
interesting illustrated vocabulary, as well as the usual alphabetical type. 
This should prove an excellent book for young children. 


M. F. 
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La France, d’autrefois et d’aujourd’hui. By Charles R. Bagley and 
George E. Diller, of Dartmouth College, 227 pages, including 60 
illustrations, French-English vocabulary and index. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. Price $2.75. 

This small, but amazingly comprehensive volume, in the words of 
the authors, “endeavours to give a concise account of French civilization, 
specifically designed for students at the intermediate language level.” The 
book deals briefly with the physical and economic geography of France; 
the history of this cradle of human liberty from the Roman Conquest, 
58-52 B.C., to the establishment of the Fourth Republic in 1946; the 
history of the French language, with examples showing the gradual de- 
velopment of the present living language; a remarkably clear outline of 
the history of French literature; the evolution of French humanism, with 
special reference to the ideas of the leading philosophers, from shocking 
Dr. Rabelais to the XXth century Existentialist, Jean-Paul Sartre; the 
development of the arts and sciences; France’s great colonial empire; and 
the social, intellectual, economic and political life of modern France to the 
end of 1950. : 

In La France, d’autrefois et d’aujourd’hui, the whole story of France 
is presented vividly and clearly in simple, vigorous French. We have no 
hesitation in recommending this excellent volume for supplementary read- 
ing in the upper High School grades and for intensive treatment in Junior 
College courses. Teachers of French (and of the Social Sciences) will 
find La France a valuable addition to their professional equipment. The 
sixty well-chosen illustrations further enhance the usefulness of the book. 


G. A. K. 


* 


E. BILLADEAU 


ancien lecteur d’université et directeur d’Ecole Berlitz 


TORONTO, 287 HUMBERSIDE AVENUE 
Tel.: MU. 0843 


Pour les éléves, répétitions (legons particuliéres et petits groupes). 
Petits cours de conversation pour professeurs de frangais. 


* 
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An Interesting French Film 


The Department of French of University College intends to 
make a one-reel film of a French lesson’ in conversation form 
based on an elementary French book wiilely used in Grades IX 
and X. 


This film will be distributed in Canadian Schools and, since 
the number of copies required will depend on the interest of 
teachers who hope to show it to their students, readers of the 
Canadian Modern Language Review are asked to send their re- 
actions and suggestions regarding the film and its distribution to 
the Secretary of the Department—Prof. D..M. Hayne, University 
College, Toronto. 





A SAMPLE FRENCH DICTATION FOR GRADE XIII 


Je n’aime pas les courges. Voila pourquoi, chaque fois que j’en 
trouve une dans mon jardin, je la porte chez mon voisin. II me remercie 
toujours trés poliment comme s’il aimait vraiment ce légume. II ne sait 
pas que je l’ai vu plusieurs fois enterrer mes cadeux derriére sa maison. 
Celt m’amuse beaucoup. Mais quand Monsieur Liévre n’aura plus de place 
dans son jardin, il faudra bien qui’l apprenne a les manger! 


Notes See June, 1951, number of the Review for suggestions regarding 
the presentation of the Dictée. As a service to our readers the next 
two numbers of the Review will contain further Sample Dictations 


for Grade XIII. 


Do your friends subscribe to the Review? 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
The Business Manager, 
“Canadian Modern Language Review,” 


34 Butternut Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


Please enrol me as a subscriber (renew my subscription) to the 
“Canadian Modern Language Review.” You will find enclosed Three 
Dollars in payment of one year’s subscription. 


III, sctecississtlatiaiin Conventans a 
I caches a RP ot oo dliamasaiaaaaeaae 
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FRENCH SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Here are a dozen titles of proven value, which 
have been and are being used with satisfaction 
in many schools. A set of twelve will be supplied 
to teachers at $4.50 net postpaid, or titles may 
be ordered separately. 


Grade IX 


FIRST YEAR FRENCH READER by Marc Ceppi 
JACQUES LENORMAND ET SES AMIS 


by G. W. Spink 
Grade X 
LES VACANCES D'ALAIN by Sylvie Bostsarron-Brodin . 
POT-AU-FEU by N. R. Ewing 
POT-POURRI by N. R. Ewing 
Grade XI 


LES TROIS PETITS ECLAIREURS, et EN ROUTE VERS 
LE SUD by Pierre Hellin and Michel Clairval 


MADELEINE LEGROS ET SES COUSINS 
by N. H. Garrett 50 


CIN@ CONTES GAIS by E. Pérochon and A. Demaison .45 


Grade Xil 


L'AS DE LA ROUTE by Juliette Goublet 35 
A LA RESCOUSSE by Germaine Pelletan 50 


Grade Xill 
LES LOUPS ENTRE EUX by C. R. Dumas .40 


CIN@ CONTES MODERNES Edited by N. W. H. Scott .50 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 
103 St. Clair Avenue West Toronto 5 
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